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THERE is at the time we write no official announcement of 
the results of the investigation into the fall of the Rockford 
Court House; but the reports that are published of the tes- 
timony before the coroner’s jury seem to indicate that the 
conduct of the building was unwise and careless, if not dis- 
creditable, from the beginning. The whole undertaking has 
the look of being scrimped and shabby, of an attempt such 
as we see only too commonly, to get a fine building without 
paying the cost of it. In the beginning the architect seems 
to have been ‘**skinned’’ unmercifully, — whether he of- 
fered himself up to be flayed or not, we do not know,— 
for we find that he was not employed to see his work carried 
out, but agreed to furnish plans, specifications, and complete 
drawings of the building, for a commission of two per cent 
on an assumed cost of $104,000. The contracts for the 
building amounted to about $200,000; and so Mr. Gay was 
to do all the work for which by common custom three and 
a half per cent is charged, for about one per cent of the 
cost, or the fee that is assigned by usage for preliminary 
sketches alone. When work is begun in this way, one is 
pretty apt to find that it is shabbily managed at other points. 
Accordingly we are not surprised to hear that the architect, 
who agreed to visit the building when called for in consulta- 
tion, was rarely called upon, and that the building-committee 
chose for their superintendent one of their own number, who 
was not a skilled superintendent, but a farmer who professd 
a knowledge of the building-trades ; nor to see indications 
that the construction of the building was made as slight as 
anybody dared make it, and that hasty work and poor mate- 
rial were put into it. 





As to the giving way of the piers, it seems to have been 
no more than might have been expected if anybody had 
taken the precaution to compute the weight that was to 
come upon them, which it does not appear that anybody 
did till they had fallen. There is a considerable varia- 
tion in the estimates of the load, the architect claiming 
it to be about a hundred tons on each pier, while the con- 
tractor computed it to be exactly 150 tons and 415 pounds, 
an estimate which he on his second day’s examination 
increased, the reports say, to 250 tons. The contractor 
claims to have felt and expressed much uneasiness about the 
strength of the building, and to have put in extra iron at 
his own cost; but this did not make him investigate the 
strength of his piers, nor take pains to build them solidly, 
for it is inevidence that the brick of which he built them 
was poor, that they were laid without wetting, in mortar 
without cement, with wide joints, that the interior was filled 
in with ‘ bats,’’ and that there were no bond-courses in 
them. Now if the crushing weight on hard brick be taken 
at one thousand pounds per square inch, which is a fair 
standard, we have a pressure of seventy-two tons per square 
foot, which would be more than enough to crush the best 
pier that could be built of the material, while for ordi- 
nary brickwork a prudent engineer would hardly allow a 
permanent load of more than a tenth of that, or seven tons 





per foot; to allow more than a sixth, or twelve tons, would 
be thought hazardous. The piers had barely six square feet 
of area, and the lowest estimate, the architect’s, of the weight 
on each of them was a hundred tons, or more than sixteen 
per foot, while it seems probable that it was twenty or more. 
The architect had specified that the brick should be the best 
of hard-burned, that they should be laid with thin joints and 
in mortar mixed with cement, and if laid in summer should 
be well wetted. He testified with surprising boldness that 
his piers if so laid would have safely carried a weight of 
thirty or forty tons per square foot. On the whole it is dif- 
ficult to avoid the conclusion, if we may trust the testimony 
that we read, that the piers were inadequately planned by 
the architect, and badly slighted in the execution by the 
contractor. We see no indication that the superintendent 
exercised any influence on the work, or that anybody thought 
it worth while to ask his opinion after the disaster had 
occurred. 





Gov. Rosryson of New York has vetoed the legislative 
appropriation for continuing the State House at Albany, 
and in his message on the subject calls the building a 
great public calamity, saying that the cost of it cannot be 
estimated, and that the expense of maintaining it will be a 
quarter of a million of dollars. The building has been the 
subject of a long battle in the Legislature and in the news- 
papers this winter, between the supporters of the commis- 
sioners and the Advisory Board on the one hand, and the 
party on the other who wished to reinstate the original 
architect and his designs. The bitter quarrelling which goes 
on over the undertaking, and the degree to which politics 
have been mixed up with it, as they have a fatal facility for 
being with any undertaking that involves the spending of a 
good deal of money, have kept it before the minds of the 
people until they seem to be heartily weary of it. Were it 
not a rather appalling thing to deliberately throw away an 
unfinished building that has cost eight millions of dollars, it 
is quite possible that the proposition might prevail whieh is 
always in the background, and hostility to which, it is said, 
was one of the inducements to sink so much money in 
Albany by way of guaranty, — the proposition, we mean, to 
abandon Albany altogether and move the State government 
to New York. 





Tuere is no doubt that the building has been enormously 
costly in its earlier stages, and it is not strange therefore that 
tax-payers should look forward with anxiety to its future 
progress ; but it would be hard to suggest a more disastrous 
measure of economy than stopping short on it in its pres- 
ent condition. Gov. Robinson thinks there is no knowing 
how much it is still to cost; yet there is hardly a more 
efficacious way of increasing the cost of a building than to 
work upon it intermittently. To say nothing of eight mil- 
lion dollars lying idle so long as the building is unused, in- 
volving a loss of a half-million of dollars or so annually in 
interest, it will not take long neglect to deteriorate the part 
that is built to the amount of another half-million. The 
reasonable way to quiet the popular alarm would seem to be 
to put the building under contract, which it ought not to be 
diilicult to do now if the plans of the Advisory Board have 
been executed with the thoroughness which people have been 
led to expect. The Albany Journal says that bids have 
been received from responsible builders for finishing the 
building for four millions of dollars, or without the tower 
for two and a half. This does not vary greatly from the 
amount proposed by the Advisory Board. To let the build- 
ing out by contract would be to guard against political trou- 
ble at more points than one apparently; for the workmen 
who are employed upon it absolutely threatened violence 
against the members of the Legislature who voted to sustain 
the governor’s veto, and it was thought necessary to set 
a special guard about his house. As architects, while we 
are altogether unacquainted with the modifications which 
the Advisory Board have made in their first designs, we may 
give our opinion that if the delay caused by the governor’s 
veto should have the effect of preventing the introduction of 
some marked incongruities of style in the building there 
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would be some compensation for it. The appropriation of 
one million which the governor vetoed was saddled with the 
provision that the exterior of the building should be finished 
in the style of the original design, which possibly was the 
real reason for the veto. A second bill has just been passed 
by a majority of both houses large enough to override a 
veto. It appropriates only half a million: we do not hear 
that it meddles with the question of style. 





Dr. ScHLIEMANN’s paper on the architecture of Troy, read 
at the meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects at 
which he was made an honorary member of that association, 
gives a very interesting summary of the character of the 
earliest remains he found at Hissarlik, and the inferences 
which he draws from them as to the way in which the ancient 
town was built. It was evidently, he says, a town not of 
masonry, but of wood. The remains were those of houses, 
towers, and walls of defence. But all the walls that he found 
were built of sun-dried brick or of stones laid in clay or mud. 
None of the house-walls were more than six feet high, nor 
was there room to suppose that they had ever been higher 
than a single story, both because of their structure and the 
absence of débris, and because they are buried in a deep 
layer of wood-ashes amounting to some six feet, such as 
could hardly be found except where the buildings had been 
of wood, but which is quite in keeping with the old poets’ 
stories of the conflagration which followed the sack of Troy. 
The enormous quantity of ashes astonished him, even on the 
theory that the houses must have been five or six stories 
high; but the mass of the deposit was made in no small 
degree of the pottery that was found in it, among which were 
immense numbers of jars and barrel-like vases of terra-cotta, 
many of them from four to seven feet high and from two and 
a half to five feet wide, with shells two or two and a half 
inches thick. These had apparently been needed in great 
quantities as receptacles, for the reason that the Trojans had 
no cellars. It appeared too that household utensils, tubs 
and buckets for instance, were of baked clay ; and Dr. Schiie- 
mann had even found wall-hooks for hanging made of terra- 
cotta, with holes in them through which they could be nailed 
to the wall. The rubbish was also swelled by great quantities 
of oval stones, millstones doubtless, and weights or other 
implements of stone. 





Nor only the common houses, but the royal palaces and 
even the walls and towers of the fortification, says Dr. 
Schliemann, must have been of wood. ‘The existing walls 
of the great tower are only twenty feet high; and the fact 
that they have a batter of fifteen degrees from the vertical 
shows that they could not have been much higher, a con- 
clusion which is confirmed by the fact that they are encum- 
bered not by their own débris but by heap3 of wood-ashes, 
and by stone implements and millstones which have fallen 
upon them from above. The same is true of the walls of 
the town, which are of the same slope and materials as those 
of the tower, being cyclopean masonry of large blocks laid in 
clay. A broad double gate opens through the walls toward 
the south-west, and the masonry of it shows marks of a 
violent fire, which even left an unmistakabie trace on the 
pavement of broad flagstones close against it. Dr. Schlie- 
mann fortifies his theories by recalling as a parallel example 
the accounts given by Diodorus Siculus and other old writers 
of the town of the Mossynoikoi on the Euxine, which was 
fortified with wooden towers seven stories high, and by 
describing the ruins of other towns of similar structure which 
have been discovered elsewhere. It is evident from this 
account and from some topographical discrepancies which he 
mentioned that if Dr. Schliemann’s Troy and Homer’s are 
the same, —as is probable, we suppose, — Homer described 
it from tradition or from imagination, and without having 
seen its site. The small and not very wealthy town of some 
five thousand inhabitants which the German explorer ima- 
gines, with its walls of wood and clay, and its frugal utensils 
of terra-cotta taking the place of the more expensive bronze 
and other metals, does not carry off very well the splendors 
of the Iliad; but the Doctor’s accounts of it have a look of 
uninvented positiveness which seems enough like reality to 
carry conviction, 





A Late number of the Builder contains an account taken 
from Lanciani’s Bulletino della Commissione archcelogica 
municipale, of the subterranean hall which was discovered 
in Rome not long ago, on the Esquiline Hill, in what are 
considered to be the gardens of Maecenas, and which has 
been called, for want of a better name, the lecture-hall 
of Mecenas. It is a room of about thirty-two by seventy- 
eight feet, and was about forty-five feet high, thirty feet or 
so of the height having been set below the ground, apparently 
for the sake of making the room cool in summer; it had 
therefore no windows, but was lighted by skylights in the 
vaulted ceiling, and fragments of glass found upon the floor 
have led to the inference that these skylights were glazed. 
The room had been handsomely finished, with marble pave- 
ment, and walls and ceiling in stucco, a rich cornice at the 
springing of the vault, and a dado. On the walls, instead 
of windows were niches richly painted with landscapes, — 
blue skies, trees, flowers, and birds, —and against the cor- 
nice and dado were friezes or bands painted with mytho- 
logical subjects. The paintings are said to be admirably 
executed, — better than any at Pompeii, — and their excel- 
lence has tempted the discoverers to ascribe them to a 
certain artist mentioned by Pliny, who made _ himself 
famous by introducing landscape decoration into apart- 
ments. At one end of the room appears to have been a 
tribune; and the other end, which is semicircular, has 
seven concentric steps or benches, like those of an amphi- 
theatre. The inference of archeologists is, that the hall was 
used for literary meetings, readings, and the like, such as it 
was the custom of Mecenas and other dilettanti to main- 
tain during the earlier empire, and for which in the hot sum- 
mer weather the coolness of an underground room would 
have been especially agreeable. 





NEW BOOKS. 
EXAMPLES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.? 

Tupre are certain necessary commonplaces in every call- 
ing which those who practise it pick up sooner or later 
during their pupilage without exactly knowing how,. but 
irregularly and at intervals, and in their knowledge of 
which they are apt for a good while to keep finding awkward 
gaps, simply because there has been no provision for learn- 
ing them systematically. This irregularity in learning is 
one of the chief reasons why learners in oflices or shops take 
so long time to master the technicalities of their business. 
The necessary points come up sooner or later, but to any 
individual some of them are long in coming, and it may be 
that the first time they come, and even the second, they are 
forgotten because his way of learning gives him no system 
in which they find place. This is especially apt to be the 
case where work is so irregular and varies so much in kind 
as in an architect’s office. Any publication which gives 
clearly and methodically the technical commonplaces which 
the beginner needs to know, and gives them in the form in 
which they come up in actual practice, ought to be a valuable 
help to architectural students. _The thing has been attempt- 
ed from time to time in a variety of publications, but nothing 
that we know, at least among American works, succeeds so 
well in the limited field which it assumes to cover as the 
‘*Examples of Building Construction ’’ prepared by Prof. 
Ware, and published by Prang and Co. 

The aim of the series is modest. It gives in a set of 
plates lithographed in colors the complete set of drawings 
which an architect would prepare for building a small coun- 
try house of wood. It is divided into four parts, each of 
twelve plates, of which the first part gives the floor, founda- 
tion, and roof-plans, four elevations, and a section with scale 
drawings of outside finish and chimneys. The second part 
gives framing plans of floors, elevations, and roof; and in 
addition several sheets which show details that architects do 
not include in their drawings, since all competent carpenters 
know them, — with which all students ought to make them- 
selves familiar, though it is to be feared that comparatively 
few do, — the common methods of framing and connecting 
sills, posts, girders, joists, studs, plates, and rafters; the 


1 Examples of Building Construction, with Suggestions to Teachers and Pupils 
for their practical use. Prepared by William R. Ware, Professor of Architecture 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and at the Massachusetts State 
Normal Art School. ‘/our parts of twelve plates each, with letter-press. Boston ; 
L, Prang and Co., 1876. 
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setting and bridging of floors and partitions, as well as the 
usual ways of joining timber by scarfing, splicing, fishing, 
etc. The third part contains scale and full-sized drawings 
of inside finish,— doors and windows, architraves and base 
mouldings, stair-finish, chimneys and fireplaces. These three 
parts thus contain a complete set of drawings for a wooden 
house, in the ordinary form, colors, and seale, and include 
every drawing that would be furnished for carrying out the 
work, except such full-sized details of outside finish as would 
be too large to put upon ordinary sheets. They will serve 
the student as a complete model set of plans and working- 
drawings. In the fourth part are several illustrations which 
are likely to be useful to the student in practice, — sketch 
plans on a small scale, and elevations of alternative designs 
developed from them for execution in wood, brick, and stone ; 
with scale drawings of the necessary exterior details to suit 
each material. The small accompanying pamphlet of letter- 
press gives directions to the student for copying the draw- 
ings, and explanations of the constructions represented in 
them; with suggestions to teachers of how the examples 
given may be most usefully employed in teaching. 

The value of the work is in its clearness, and the fact that 
it shows exactly the things that are done in the ordinary 
practice of an architect’s office, and in just the way in which 
it is customary to do them. No difficult or unusual con- 
structions are shown, nor any ingenious devices of individual 
architects; but only such processes as are familiar to all 
capable architects and builders. The scope of the work 
includes merely the details of construction that are shown in 
the customary drawings, omitting both in the illustrations 
and descriptions such as are reserved for specifications, or 
intrusted to the recognized habits of workmen, — for in- 
stance, nailings and fastenings, furrings, the arrangements 
of slates, shingles, and clapboards, flashings, etc. Matters 
which pertain directly to the subordinate building-trades — 
plumbing, arrangement of drains, roofing, heating, ete. — 
are omitted or only incidentally illustrated. On the other 
hand, while all the designs are very simple, care and judg- 
ment are shown in making the plans include as much variety 
in the common kinds of work as was practicable, even at the 
expense of giving a somewhat miscellaneous look to the gen- 
eral designs. Thus the principal example is made to com- 
bine a mansard with a plain pitched roof, and to furnish two 
kinds of dormers, and three of window finish, with both 
double-hung and French sashes. Of course, where a book 
‘an contain but a selection from a great store of information, 
any examiner may suggest things which he would have thought 
it worth while to add; and in a country where the practice of 
building varies in different parts, as it does in the United 
States, local peculiarities must be passed over. The most 
that can be done is to furnish the beginner with a nucleus of 
technical knowledge, around which he may arrange the facts 
that he collects in the course of his work; and this seems to 
be done in a very practical, serviceable manner. In such a 
work the design of the illustrations is altogether a secondary. 
matter; and the intention of giving only instances of the 
most ordinary constructions naturally leads to the use of 
common forms. Nevertheless we should have been glad to 
see a little more effort made to give interest and spirit to 
the detail of the drawings. 

The accompanying ‘* suggestions ’’ are admirably clear and 
to the point. They amount to a concise and pretty complete 
treatise on the mechanism of architectural drawing, and give 
besides, sufficient explanation of the constructive meaning 
and purpose of what is shown in the drawings, as well as a 
good deal of incidental information of practical value. 


LINEAR PERSPECTIVE.? 


The first instalment of Mr. Honey’s book on Perspective 
does not carry the student very far, but he gets far enough 
to taste its quality and to judge whether it is the book he has 
been looking for. If he is a student of architecure, he will 
probably decide that it is not: and he will be right. Its 
methods are too formal for his purpose; for perspective 
treats of the actual appearance of things, and one needs 
only to have his attention called to the facts with which it 
deals, to understand it at once. Its rules become a matter 





1 Linear Perspective, Part I. By Frederic R. Honey, Instructor in Descriptive 


Geometry and Perspective in the Sheffield Scientific School, and in the Yale School | 
of Fine Arts. New Haven : Judd and White, 1877. 


of common sense hardly needing demonstration; for what 
is the use of proving the correctness of results that are 
justified by mere inspection? To the practical draughtsman 
it is merely a borrowing of trouble, to go behind the phe- 
nomena, and, first stating the facts according to the artifi- 
cial methods of descriptive geometry, to deduce from them 
by a logical process what the appearances ought to be. 
This would be the only way for the blind, and is suitable 
for geometers, who see only with the eyes of the mind; 
but it seems back-handed and roundabout to persons trained 
to observation. 

In spite of its merits, then, we cannot recommend this 
work to our readers for practical use. It is suited rather 
to the atmosphere of the scientific school, its native clime, 
than to that of an architect’s office or the painter’s studio. 
But young men fresh from their ‘* Descriptive” will find its 
mode of attack a natural one, and will enjoy the cleverness 
with which a new set of facts are reduced to order by 
familiar methods. 

Every writer on perspective enjoys putting his old facts into 
a new form; if he cannot do this, indeed, there is no occa- 
sion for his writing at all. How much absolute originality 
there is in Mr. Honey’s new methods, we are not deeply read 
enough in this literature tosay. They are neat and elegant, 
and the figures are easily understood. But it seems unrea- 
sonable to give all the steps of the famous method of 
shadows for finding the axes of an ellipse, and not to explain 
the rationale of the process. 

The book is handsomely got up, somewhat too hand- 
somely, perhaps, for a school-book. 


STUDIES OF INTERIOR DECORATION. 
x. 
CONCERNING FURNITURE. 

WE have in these studies been mainly concerned with the archi- 
tectural completion and decorative treatment of the walls, ceilings, 
and floors of certain rooms, whose form, size, and destination are 
of common occurrence in city houses. We have endeavored to 
indicate by examples how close is the relationship between the 
constructional and the decorative work in each case, and how the 
latter is developed from the former by processes of reasoning. 
Our object has been and is to give greater dignity to the arts of 
interior decoration, by pointing out that a result of perfect fitness 
in any case cannot be obtained unless these arts are made subser- 
vient to a general scheme developed out of the requirements and 
opportunities of the subject. Their value is in their interdepend- 
ence ; it is relative and not absolute. Thus a paper-hanging or a 
stuff for drapery or a carpet is not to be selected because of its 
own excellence or beauty, but because of its adaptability by color 
and form to aid in the expression of an idea; and this idea is not 
a caprice or a mere matter of taste or wholly of artistic feeling, 
but a deduction from the necessities of the subject, a definite 
scheme or thought, which can be explained and defended. 

We have hitherto refrained from touching upon the details of 
furniture, not because we considered furniture an unimportant 
factor in any scheme of interior decoration, but because while dis- 
cussing rooms we desired to confine ourselves to their walls, floors, 
and ceilings, for the sake of clearness of statement, leaving the 
question of the contents of rooms to be considered at a later stage. 

Concerning furniture, so much has been written of late at 
home and in England by architects, by amateurs, and by men and 
women whose business is literature in general and not art in 
especial, so many absolute principles have been laid down, such 
positive lines of demarcation have been drawn between good and 
bad, such rigid exclusions and inclusions have been fixed, and 
withal no two writers quite agreeing, many absolutely disagreeing, 
but all speaking ez cathedra, that the subject seems at the momeut 
in hopeless confusion. ‘The intelligent public, however, have 
imbibed from these writings a distinct idea, that in selecting or 
ordering their furniture, there are other things to be considered 
besides comfort, taste, and cost ; they have an uneasy seuse that 
they must also consider and give aie to certain higher duties in 
making their choice or giving their commissions ; these duties 
have relations with art, but among the conflicting authorities they 
are not defined with sufficient distinctness to be in working order. 
Doubtless the principle of truth of construction is the most charac- 
teristic and most prominent feature of these discussions ; but 
this principle is interpreted in various manners, and with a vari- 
ous latitude of application. 

The vast accumulation of historical precedents, and the con- 
venient publication of them in books, prints, and photographs, so 
that they are accessible to every student, has created the spirit of 
eclecticism which since the beginning of the century has dis- 





tinguished the works of architects and designers from those of 
| their predecessors. This spirit has made prominent in art a sub- 
jective or self-conscious element, which before the eclectic era 
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found but feeble expression. It seems evident that during the 
existence of a prevailing or exclusive style, as in any time pre- 
vious to the middle of the last century, there must have been 
much less scope for individuality than now, when the necessity of 
making choice among many styles and among innumerable motifs 
coustantly recalls the artist to a consciousness of his own re- 
sources, and in the new labor imposed upon him of rejecting 
with discretion, compels him to an expression of his own pecu- 
liarities of thought and habits of mind. Thus the respective 
characteristics of Vignola, Scamozzi, Serlio, or Palladio, working 
together in the narrow field of Italian Renaissance, are not so evi- 
dent, and do not contrast with each other, as do those of Henri 
Labrouste working in his Neo-Grec style, of Lassus in his French 
Gothic of the thirteenth century, of Burges in his Cluny Gothic 
of the- twelfth century, of Scott in his English of the thirteenth, 
of Street in his Italian of the thirteenth, of the Scotch Thompson 
in his revived Greek, of Norman Shaw in his ‘‘ Queen Anne”’ 
style, and so on through a host of more or less illustrious contem- 
poraries, and most of these changing their styles from time to 
time, according to their moods. 


This eclectic and self-conscious spirit is as evident in furniture” 


and in the decorative arts as in architecture; it is expressed 
forcibly in that appearance of effort more or less artfully concealed 
(as in an actor playing a part), which distinguishes modern design 
from the nziveté, the innocence, the unconsciousness, of o.d work. 

The application of a rule of morality to the arts of design fol- 
lows naturally, and is in exact harmony with the modern spirit of 
self-examination and culture. Thus the idea of truth or honesty 
finds expression in the dogma that construction must be the main 
motif of decoration, that decoration must express the structure, 
or at least must not be inconsistent with it. Architecture has 
reaped undoubted benefit from the observance of this principle. 
It has also been applied in the production of chairs, tables, and 
cabinets, with a degree of rigor and self-denial which in the con- 
duct of a man’s life would be deserving of all praise. 

The most characteristic result of this discipline has been what 
the dealers advertise as ‘‘the Eastlake style,’’ the productions of 
which, as they claim to be free from the mendacity, the insincer- 
ity, and worldly ostentation of other styles, may be distinguished 
as moral furniture. The works of this new dispensation are too 
familiar to need detailed description. Its great merit consists in 
the fact that it has a recognizable individuality based upon a prin- 
ciple of art ; that its types are simple, and are capable of suggest- 
ing many beautiful forms. It is, however, a style very easy to 


travesty, and in unworthy hands is as apt as its predecessors to ! 


commit the unpardonable sin of seeming to be what it is not, and 
appearing to do what it does not. 

To the architectural designer the revival of medixval principles 
in furniture must ever be regarded as the most significant incident 
in the history of this branch of art; and this not because the prin- 
ciples are medieval, but because they are principles. The revival 
of the style itself is a comparatively unimportant incident; it is 
a fashion of design which will pass away in due time and give 
place to other revivals in accordance with the constant demand for 
new things. Indeed, its limitations are too positive to allow of 
that scope, elasticity, and variety which are essential to enduring 
popularity, or to that very wide range of expression required 
by modern usages. Its square outlines, its foliated arches, its 
notched, embattled, and billeted mouldings, its stunted columns, its 
cuspated panels, its chamfered edges, its heavy corbels, its pinna- 
cles, crockets, and gables, its straight legs and arms, its wrought 
hinges and straps, its apparent framing, its affectations of rude 
workmanship — all these peculiarities are interesting, but insuffi- 
cient in their adaptation to the various degrees of domestic com- 
fort and elegance, and (what is more important) they are not 
necessary to the principles which they first served to illustrate. The 
principles are permanent; the form is ephemeral. They are not to 
be confounded. 

In practice the dogma of truth in construction as regards fur- 
niture in especial includes these principles: The structure is not 
to be denied or concealed by the decoration; glue is to be used as 
an aid to, and not instead of, framing; veneering is disallowed 
except in panels ; straight-grained woods are not to be cut or 
‘+ shaped ’’ into such wanton curves, especially in the bearing mem- 
bers, as will interfere with their natural strength. 

The observance of these principles does not confine us to forms 
known as Gothic. Every desirable quality of expression contained 
in the styles of furniture which have come down to us is possible 
and allowable under these wholesome limitations. Moreover, to an 
art which is obviously intended to minister to our smaller comforts, 
aud which belongs to the minor elegancies of life, the strict appli- 
cation of severe principles of design is apt to be cumbersome. A 
domestic chair or table is not properly a monument : it is a matter 
of convenience ; and considering it from a purely artistic point of 
view, while the walls and the constructional permanent features 
of a room may very properly be submitted to the just strictures 
of a law in their design, in the movable furniture, so long as it is 
well made and harmonious in character with the room, a certain 
degree of graceful caprice or elegant play of imagination is com- 
mendable. Indeed, may it not be considered derogatory to the 
dignity of a law to make it an incumbrance to such minor mat- 


ters? ‘The law is useful to prevent extravagances and barbar- 
isms, such for example as would interfere with the durability of 
the object, or put it out of keeping with the architectural sur- 
roundings, or render it an inconvenience instead of a comfort, or 
in any way offend against the instincts of good taste; but it is 
dangerous to set down too rigorous limitations of design in such 
things. Thus the excellent Mr. Eastlake forbids us to cugve the 
legs, arms, or backs of our chairs; and the result in seven cases 
out of ten must be discomfort and inelegance. It may be good 
moral discipline, but it is not good art, to put such an unnecessary 
strain upon our resources of design. The principle is good, but it 
should be applied with discretion. 

In fact, the law of the “ survival of the fittest ’’ has placed at the 
disposition of the designer all the best works of past ages; and we 
may well distrust any priaciples, the observance of which effects 
among these any great exclusions. All ages have produced bad 
furniture in quantities, and happily, in obedience to this great 
natural law, the weakest and worst has passed into merited obliv- 
ion; but the best remains, and all the wear and tear of time and 
hard usage have only served to make it more venerable and more 
" worthy of admiration and study. All good architecture has been 
accompanied by good furniture, and much of this remains for our 
instruction in historical collections, in prints, in paintings as acces- 
sories, or in actual examples, handed down from from generation 
to generation in our own or our neighbors’ households. The 
Italian, English, and French Renaissance, during those periods 
when the best architectural design and workmanship prevailed, 
is fertile in beautiful motifs for domestic use. In those periods the 
architects designed furniture, and brought to bear upon it the same 
sound principles of design and construction which have made their 
greater monuments endure for our admiration. But in all cases 
these principles yielded somewhat of their rigor to the feeling that 
furniture calls for a more delicate scale of design, more minute 
details, and a more ornate and playful treatment. The great 
mediaeval designers allowed themselves the same latitude of expres- 
sion; and wherever the furniture of their great churches and cas- 
tles has been spared by revolutions and by ignorant bigotry, by 
Roundheads, Jacobins, church-wardens, and restorers, we may see 
screens, altars, tombs, pulpits, thrones, lecterns, chantries, and 
shrines, as well as chairs, tables, and cabinets and chests, congru- 
ous with their monumental surroundings, but crowded with minute 
detail and enrichments and adjusted to the scale of a man. 

In Plate VI. of this series we exhibited the architectural rela- 
tions and significance of the chimney-piece and sideboard in a 
modern city dining-room. In further illustration of our subject, 
it has seemed desirable to present these opposite features in geo- 
metrical elevation and on a larger scale, so that we may indicate 
the degree of enrichment which they wil! admit without subordi- 
nating or confusing the main lines of the composition. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A RECEIVING-VAULT, MT. PLEASANT 
CEMETERY, NEWARK, N.J. MESSRS. ROBERTS AND TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECTS. 


DesiGnep to be erected of broken-range rock-faced Belleville 
stone; the bands, arch-stones, and other cut stone work to be of 
rubbed Belleville and Ohio stone. As shown on the plan and 
elevation the cost would be about $5,000. The design was remod- 
elled and erected at a cost of $2,680. 


DESIGN FOR A TOMB IN CUT GRANITE. MR. F. M. HOWE, 
ARCHITECT. 


(2 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass.) 





ACANTHUS SPINOSUS. DRAWN BY MR. P. B. WIGHT, ARCHITECT. 


See American Architect, p. 126. 


CHURCH AT LARCHMONT, N.Y. MR. H. F. KILBURN, ARCHITECT. 
(229 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 


SKETCH FOR A HOUSE AT STAMFORD, CONN. MR. W. RICHARD 
BRIGGS, ARCHITECT. 


(Bridgeport, Conn.) 


STUDIES OF INTERIOR DECORATION. PLATE VI. 


See the article above. 





CONNECTION OF THE WuITE SEA witH THE BALTIC SEA. — The 
theory that the Baltic Sea on the west of Russia formerly commu- 
nicated directly with the White Sea on the north is not supported by 
modern investigation. A fact tending to disprove it has been ascer- 
| tained by M. Gobi, of the St. letersburg Society of Naturalists, in 
| studying the seaweeds of the Gulf of Finland, the eastern arm of 
| 





the Baltic. He finds that these seaweeds are few in number and 
have migrated from the Atlantic Ocean, and that there is scarcely 
any likeness between the red seaweeds of the Gulf of Finland and 
| those of the White Sea. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE-HOUSE IMBROGLIO., — BILLS TO PUNISH 
ARCHITECTS FOR RECKLESSNESS, TO COMPLETE THE LINCOLN 
MONUMENT, TO PROTECT GUESTS IN HOTELS, TO PUNISH BUILD- 
ING-COMMITTEES. 

CiHIcaGgo. 

Our new State House troubles have again come into prominent 
light through the appearance of the report of the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee. But very few facts not heretofore known have 
been revealed. It appears oe as a matter of history, that 
the building had hardly been commenced when in 1869 an investi- 
gating committee appointed by the Senate unanimously reported 
a resolution that the architect, Mr. Cochrane, and his assistant be 
immediately removed, on the ground that according to the best 
information attainable, the building which he had designed and 
estimated to cost $2,537,408, would cost not less than $5,000,000. 
He was not removed, however, and it is doubtful if he could have 
been on this pretext, for he had a written contract with the State. 
Another committee employed professional experts to make an 
estimate of the cost according to the plans, which very nearly 
accorded with that of Mr. Cochrane. The rest of this history has 
already been given in this correspondence. 

The report of the Senate Committee just presented was gener- 
ally thought to be very lenient toward the State House Commis- 
sioners, who were really respousible for the failure to complete the 
building within the constitutional limitation, and severe upon the 
architects, especially Mr. Piquenard, who is now dead. The fol- 
lowing is the essential part of the Committee’s report, as concerns 
the building and the architect : — 


““Without going into the details of the copartnership which existed 
between John C, Cochrane and A, H Piquenard, justice to the present 
commissioners demands the statement that for several years Mr. Coch- 
rane has had but little to do with the building. Owing to the fact of 
Mr. Piquenard being dead, your committee feels a great delicacy in 
criticising his conduct, and would entirely refrain from any reference 
to him, did not justice to all concerned imperatively demand it. He 
was aman of genius and eminent ability in lis profession; but he was 
a Frenchman, with expensive ideas and extravagant tastes, and made 
his plans and prosecuted his work on the State House with an utter 
disregard of expense. 

“The larger portion of the expense of the building over the estimates 
has been caused, in the opinion of your committee, by the excessive 
and elaborate ornamentation, and by the many changes froin the origi- 
nal plans adopted by Mr. Piquenard. In ornamentation the supreme- 
court room may be cited as an instance of expensive decoration —a 
room upon which a large sum of money has been worse than uselessly 
expended. The change of plans for the dome has involved another 
additional heavy expense of $205,388 57. A reference to the testimony 
submitted herewith will show many other changes with like expensive 
results. Your committee took a large amount of testimony in regard 
to the materials used, and the manner in whiclr the building has been 
constructed, and finds the terra-cotta of which the balnstrades and 
dome-windows are made, of poor quality, and, in the opinion of your 
committee, not durable. Throughout the building large quantities of 
Portland cement have been used as a substitute for stone, marble, or 
tiling, and it is proven and admitted to be of inferior quality, and will 
soon have to be replaced, The wood (or marquetry) flooring in the state 
department is a failure by reason of the shrinkage of the material, and 
will have to be removed and other flooring substituted. The scagliola, 
or imitation marble-work, in the main corridor hall of the house is also 
imperfectly made, and lacks durability, and will have to be replaced 
by something better and more substantial. 

‘“'The committee takes no pleasure in pointing out the defects, and 
only singles out the more prominent and obvious in the line of duty. 
Your committee finds among the incidental expenses attending the 
erection of the building, the following terms: Commissioners’ salaries, 
$44,152.65; secretary’s salary, $15,520; attorneys’ fees, $5,200; the archi- 
tects have been paid $83,000 as commissions, 

‘Your committee further believes that the retention of the present, 
architect, by which he will be allowed additional commissions amount- 
ing to nearly $30,000, is wholly unjust to the people and unnecessary; 
that as the plans and specifications are now all complete, and the origi- 
nal contract with the architect expired, a competent person at a reason- 
able salary ought to be employed to superintend the completion of the 
building.” 


The report concludes as follows: — 


“Your committee would further state, in justice to the State Honse 
commissioners, that while the evidence shows that they have made 
many mistakes, and have not fulfilled the pledges made in regard to 
the amount required to complete this work, yet they were not mechan- 
ics themselves, and had to depend entirely upon their architects for 
plans; and the evidence shows they were deceived and misled by the 
acting architect, upon whose judgment they relied. 

“Your committee closes with the following recommendations: 1. A 
speedy enactment of a law to secure the four acres of ground south of 
the Capitol free of cost to the State, as promised by certain citi'{ ns of 
Springtield. 2. That the offices of State House commissioners aud the 
secretary be abolished. 3. That John C. Cochrane be removed as archi- 
tect. 5. That $15,000 be appropriated the Secretary of State for the 
purpose of enclosing the building from waste or damage. 5. That the 
report and testimony be printed, etc. 

“MALDEN JONES, Chairman. 
L. D. Wuirtne, 
JEFFERSON RAINEY, 

R. Hf. McLecuan, 
H. I. Frantz.” 





Your correspondent had an opportunity during Mr. Piquenard’s | 
lifetime to make a careful examination of the building with him, | 
and to freely discuss its defects. At that time it was anticipated | 
that the extensive use of carton-pierre for interior ornamentation | 


in place of stucco would at some time provoke charges of great ex- 
travagance. Its elaboration makes it a prominent thing in the eyes 
of superficial observers, yet the greatest excess of cost in this depart- 
ment cannot be fened at more than $50,000. The newspapers 
seem to take it for granted that this work is trashy and bad in 
every conceivable way, and therefore make a great ado about it; 
while in reality, with the exception of a few pieces which need to 
be replaced, it is a very substantial method of decorating where 
this sort of thing is wanted. Mr. Piquenard also had great faith in 
scagliola, and the first examples executed were remarkably decep- 
tive imitations of marble, and, as scagliola, calculated to stand as 
long as any thing of the kind that has been made. But latterly he 
was led to try experiments with this material as applied to brick 
surfaces, and even to use the carton-pierre material as he had used 
the scagliola; and in this some lamentable failures were made, 
especially where it was used in the wainscots of the corridors. 

In their plastic ornamentation and colored decoration, the su- 
preme court-room and governor’s apartments are sumptuous exam- 
ples of the best French art decoration of the period; yet the reck- 
lessness with which such subjects are discussed is well illustrated 
by such sentences as these from an editorial in the Chicago Tribune. 
Speaking of the commissioners, it says, ‘‘ They approved a system 
of ornamentation which was not merely in bad taste, and extrava- 
gant, but which the committee find to be defective and perishable. 
They report that of the supreme court-room to be worse than use- 
less.’’ They really did no such thing. 

But in reality the report does injustice to these parties, lenient 
though it may be in its general terms, and this through a misap- 
prehension of facts on the part of the committee. It pronounces 
the terra-cotta work of the balustrade and dome windows to be 
‘‘of poor quality, and not durable.’’ The facts are these: The 
contractor, Mr. Richardson, had stonework to do on the cornice, 
balustrade, and dormer windows (not ‘‘ dome ” windows), to the 
amount of $70,000. The designs were made for stone throughout. 
To save money, terra-cotta was substituted for stone in these parts, 
at an expense of less than $30,000; but the designs were not 
adapted to the new material. The crown member of the cornice 
was made with a groove on the top to receive the gutter lining; and 
the metal was forced into this, leaving a space for ice to collect, 
which would be likely to split off the outer edge. The honey- 
suckle ornaments of the crown member were not secured, and many 
were even blown off. Terra-cotta is a material which cannot be 
made solid like stone, but with a cell structure open at one side. 
The perforated parts of the balustrade were made in this manner, 
as they could be in no other according to the designs. The work was 
badly set, and the cells unskilfully filled with bad cement, which 
crumbled away, and allowed ice to enter the body of the work. 
It was this bungling workmanship in placing the work, combined 
with the illegitimate employment of this material, which have 
caused all the damage to it. Frost has done its own legitimate 
work, and will do more unless it is reset and repaired throughout. 
A mistake was really made in some of the material by the use of 
the wrong kind of clay for’a part of it. This was, however, re- 
moved and made over, with the exception of a few pieces which 
were overlooked by those in charge at the building. When I saw 
the work, there was not an unsound piece observable, and the 
mistake in application was pointed out to the architect in charge, 
who readily appreciated the justice of the criticism. 

The attempt to use Portland cement work made in position for 
one of the exterior stairways was an utterly inexcusable attempt 
to stretch out the funds in the last days of the work; and this 
cost $120,000. 

But the committee have failed to detect the greatest defect any- 
where to be found in the building; and this is the poor quality of 
stone used in the basement-story. This can never be improved or 
removed, and must forever remain an eyesore to every beholder 
and a permanent damage which no amount of work short of demo- 
lition can rectify. 

The most remarkable part of this whole matter was the discovery, 
after the newspapers had pronounced the report to be an attempt 
to whitewash the committee, that after all the report was a com- 
promise made to secure a unanimous report. An enterprising 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune got hold of the original 
report framed by the majority and never presented, which con- 
demned the conduct of the commissioners in unmeasured terms. 
The whole thing was published before any action was taken on 
the report actually made. It was very severe also upon the late 
Mr. Piquenard, and even accused him of allowing the moulds paid 
for by the State, to be taken away to be used in the Indianapolis 
City Hall. 

There seems to be no doubt now that the recommendations of 
the committee will be adopted in the form of a bill, before the bill 
authorizing a popular vote upon a further appropriation to com- 
plete the building is passed. 

Besides the State House matter our Legislature has had in hand 
many others of interest to the architectural profession. The 
Senate has passed a bill to punish architects and bialders for 
recklessness and incompetence. It provides that when loss of life 
or property occurs through negligence of an archit»ct, mason, car- 
penter, or other person employed to plan or erect a buil ling, the 
punishment shall be imprisonment in the penitentiary not less 
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than one nor more than ten years, or fine not exceeding a thousand 
doliars, or both. 

The House bill appropriating $27,000 to complete the Lincoln 
monument at Oak Ridge Cemetery near Springfield has been 

massed. 

A bill has also been passed in the House providing for the 
safety of guests in hotels. It will doubtless go through the Senate. 
It provides that the proprietors of all hotels now constructed or 
hereafter to be constructed in this State, of more than two stories 
high, shall within thirty days after this act takes effect procure 
and place in each room of said hotel, above the second story, a 
wire-rope ladder sufficiently strong to sustain a weight of five hun- 
dred pounds, and long enough to reach from the window in such 
room to the ground, and shall within the thirty days aforesaid cause 
to be placed in each of such rooms safe and sufficient bolts or rings 
to which such ladders shall be kept attached. 

Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be liable to 
indictment, and on conviction shall be fined in any sum not less 
than five hundred dollars, and by imprisonment in the county jail 
not less than one year.’’ 

Still another bill has passed the House, which is directed against 
building-committees. It is probably the first law ever proposed to 
meet the case of this class of malefactors. 

The bill provides that whenever the General Assembly shall 
pass any enactment ‘for the construction or repair of any public 
work or improvement of the State of any character or name what- 
soever, and the said enactinent shall have become a law, and plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the construction or repair of said 
public work or improvement have been submitted to and approved 
by the authorities designated in said law, and an appropriation 
has been made to defray the estimated expense thereof; any per- 
son or persons, commissioner or commissioners, or other officer or 
officers, intrusted with the execution of said public work or im- 
provement, who shall so change, alter, or modify, or permit or 
connive at such change, alteration, or modification by any person 
or persons under his or their direction or control, directly or indi- 
rectly, so as to incur a greater cost and expense in the construc- 
tion or repair of such public work or improvement than was 
specified by the law authorizing it and the appropriation made in 
pursuance thereof, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof in the manner hereinafter provided shall 
be fined in a sum not more than five hundred dollars, or by impris- 
oument in the county jail for a term not more than twelve mouths, 
or by both fine and imprisonment within the limits specified in this 
section, at the discretion of the coyrt before which he or they may 
be tried.’’ All that is needed after this is a bill to punish commit- 
tee-men for impositions upon confiding architects, and to punish 
architects for putting too much confidence in building-committees. 


OUR WORKMEN. 





Tr may be ranked, I think, among the truisms of our present 
architectural era, that our workmen do not come up to a standard 
which would render them capable of executing works thoroughly 
sound in construction and thoroughly beautiful in ornament. Few 
architects there are, I am sure, but find that, spite of the clear- 
ness of the most definite details, and in the face of the most mi- 
nute instructions, their ideas are rarely carried out in execution as 
they intended they should be, and that even the closest surveil- 
lance of every part will not always bring matters to a satisfactory 
termination. Either there will be some flue neglected at the place 
of all others where it should be most carefully attended to, near 
or in connection with woodwork ; or some sappy joist put in; or 
some bad and unsightly brickwork done, —all of which will show 
in time, and cause ceaseless blame and disrepute to fall upon the 
head of the unhappy architect, who could have been in no wise 
held responsible for every little item, for the position of every 
brick, or the rightful cutting of every stone, and whose drawings 
aud instructions were disobeyed and slighted either through wil- 
fulness or stupidity. 

From this state of affairs it becomes us to rid ourselves as soon 
as may be ; and if our condition can be bettered by our saying or 
doing any thing, let us by all means take heed to our words and 
actions. 

We must first inquire in what it is our workmen are deficient, 
or what they possess hurtful to building in general, and after that 
we must strive to find some meaus by which the true balance may 
be restored. 

Trades-unions, while they serve oftentimes, no doubt, a very 
useful purpose, have also served as great blocks and hinderances 
in the way of material progress. ‘The readers of this article are 
more or less familiar with the miserable working of one of them, 
—the Society of Bricklayers, —in the case of the Messrs. Doul- 
ton of England; and I need only say here that the trouble arose 
out of the employment of a superior class of hands to those the 
Bricklayers’ Union was able to supply. These societies, organized 
in the middle ages originally for the protection of special indus- 
tries and the prevention of deterioration, are becoming aggressive; 
they are using their utmost exertions to prevent the employment 
of labor skilled above their own, and thereby are sapping the 





foundation on which all increase in the beauty and usefulness of 
the arts rests. True, this is a case somewhat foreign to us as 
Americans; but there seems to be a tendency even here to this sort 
of exclusiveness, and it is our duty to repress it if possible. 

The primary cause that brought about this trouble was not, in 
reality, such as was given ; but it was the failure on the part of 
the unionists employed, to reason upon what they were doing. 
The faculty of ratiocination had been so thoroughly kept under 
or misused, that when opportunity for its right employment arose, 
and when such employment might have proved of vast benefit, 
not only to those concerned, but to the whole world, it was not 
forthcoming ; thought and foresight were below par, disappoint- 
ment and anger above it. 

The instillation then of some hints on reasoning would be a 
first great object in undertaking artistic missionary work among 
our tradespeople and mechanics (of course I only speak now of 
those who have to be dealt with in building): a slight amount 
of reasoning would frequently suffice to solve a problem now a 
béte noir to many a carpenter; and the same slight amount added 
to a little thought and study would furnish not only many a 
charming detail to our buildings, but would make them more con- 
structively excellent. One great evil that we have at present to 
encounter is lack of knowledge on the subject of any specialty. It 
is not to the interest of good building, —and architecture can 
never attain its highest position in such a state, — that workmen 
should have to be continually watched, that assurance may be had 
of their doing correctly those works which lie strictly within their 
province ; and yet as it is now we never feel quite certain that all 
is progressing as it should unless we view it. I know not how the 
supremacy established by the Church of Rome during the media- 
val ages would operate in this age, with all the progress that has 
since been made in almost every branch of industry ; but then it 
certainly worked very favorably for architectural structure and 
beauty. Then there seems to have been no hurry, and the work- 
man’s ambition was a correct and noble one, that each one’s spe- 
cial work should be accomplished properly ; if their minds were 
coerced in one way by the strong bands and chains thrown around 
their spiritual workings, they were yet left free to expand in a 
direction which produced monuments to the eternal fame of the 
possessors of such minds. Whether all this knowledge and adroit- 
ness was the outcome of a system of freemasonry, and the result 
of a continual interchange among the different nations of opinions 
and ways of working, I leave to others better versed than I am to 
decide ; but this we know certainly, that the generality of the 
work then was almost infinitely superior to the generality of work 
now. The commonest workman then, if left to himself, was never 
at his wits’ end to know what to do; and it was thus because of his 
knowledge of his special duty and what he could accomplish. 

There have been causes for a decline of this sort, and our work- 
men are not altogether to blame. Some changes caused a decrease 
of thought, a decrease of interest, and with them a decrease of 
knowledge; for the more interested we are in a subject, the more 
knowledge we will be likely to gain of it. Our many inventions 
have paralyzed invention, if I may write in the Irish fashion of 
speech, and produce an apparent anomaly. While the projector of 
some new improvement in the saw-mill and turning-lathe was 
working quietly in his closet, the carpenter was becoming demoral- 
ized by what in that line had already been accomplished : when he 
could go and buy ornaments by the hundred, there was no longer 
any need for him to spend his time in evolving something by no 
means as mechanically perfect ; there no longer existed the need 
for many things to be nade by hand, for the machine made them 
quite as well or even better. But the interest was lost ; he became 
discouraged, and his work degenerated into a drudgery; and from 
the wish to be famous for his skill and goodness of work, the 
mechanic has become more desirous to be renowned for its costli- 
ness and quickness. So the decrease of knowledge followed ; but 
the demand for it is still great and should not be overlooked. 

It is entirely unknown to me whether young workmen of the 
medieval times, — which times constitute an era renowned for its 
buildings alike perfect in construction and ornamentation, —whether 
they took pleasure in learning their special trades, or whether they 
rather shirked such study as a.disagreeable duty. I am inclined 
to think however that such great projects could not have been suc- 
cessfully carried through, had not the workmen of those days learned 
well their business in early life. Most of our faults of construction 
can be laid either at the door of lack of sufficient knowledge or 
carelessness. Carelessness is to some degree engendered by igno- 
rance, but it is not always; still in any case it is one of the vices in 
our present system of work that most constantly meet us. I was 
much struck with this some time ago, as I watched two apprentices 
laying brick in a chimney-breast. These boys (for they were little 
more), who [ suppose in a year or so will consider themselves capa- 
ble of undertaking any work, were busy discussing some absorbing 
topic, —I believe a party of the night previous, — every other idea 
having flown; the work meantime progressing mechanically, and 
the result being that in four or five courses one side was a course 
higher than the other. 

I suppose we should not complain, in this our democratic couatry, 
of an equality between the architect and those who have to work 
for him: every stone-breaker that votes has a position equal by 
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law to that of the most intellectual man of the Union. It is all 
right, no doubt, but it works somewhat badly for architecture; for 
without a united set of ideas, such as springs from the head of 
the architect, being carried out, what hope is there of success? and 
they never can be carried out profitably without subordination. It 
is a very rare sight indeed —that of workmen and tradespeople 
acknowledgmg the superiority of the architect: in fact, they are 
often not even civil to him; they think that their opinions are 
worth as much or more than his, and his wishes are not always 
consulted before changes are made. Of course, every professional 
architect should be willing to hear the views, and abide by them if 
correct, of the entirely practical man; but no workman has a right 
to force his opinions upon an architect, nor, if he decide differ- 
ently, to scandalize him, for how does he know what may cause 
the difference of opinion? The growth in this country of a set of 
architects from tradespeople has no doubt favored this, — we are all 
indeed somewhat to blame for our incompetency, — but the mere 
position of architect should be sufficient to command respect, and 
prevent any such babbling as I heard once from a tradesman, who 
made a rule of speaking disparagingly of each architect in the city 
except the one whose office he was then in. Probably, classing 
architects as on a par with himself, he thought this was a sure way 
of procuring custom; but I trust he was mistaken. 

I am sorry to be compelled to say that for conceit, — which once 
showed itself very plainly in the case of a bricklayer who, never 
having understood a drawing, attempted to build a house not alto- 
gether a square box with openings, —ill manners, and too often 
dishonesty, our work-people are difficult to equal. Of course many 
cases will arise in all our minds where this is not so, indeed, where 
the very reverse has obtained, where kind, respectful behavior 
goes hand in hand with good work; but in ten cases to one it is 
otherwise. 

In regard to the remedies for these great disorders, I think that 
the architects should not only be the physicians, but to some extent 
the almoners of drugs to the infected. ‘The public at large are 
coming annually, and will annually be brought more, as knowledge 
and culture increase, to appreciate the true duty and business of an 
architect, and we can afford to leave them alone; but our duty to 
our workmen might be best accomplished if we could first set a 
good example not only of due attention to our special business, so 
that laughs and jeers’ at the architect’s lack of practicality should 
be less frequent, but in our lives and habits; and secondly, by 
lecturing or writing, if we are able, or in some other way instil a 
knowledge of materials and their proper uses, of ornament and its 
proper place, into their minds. As a gain was made in knowledge, 
no doubt some, or an equal one, would be made in eare. 

I do not think these projects are altogether Utopian. Our work- 
men would, if called together, very likely take kindly to an enter- 
taining and instructive lecture. It might be a task harder of 
accomplishment in this free age of liberty, —when clergymen are 
not even exempt from having their names banded round for party 

yatechwords as ‘* Jones ”? or ** Brown,’’? —to bring them to under- 
stand the superiority of the architect’s position to theirs ; the 
superiority of educated mind to muscle; the superiority, taking an 
illustration in matter, of the power of the lever to the fulcrum; to 
get them to comprehend that inferiority means not servility or 
cringing, but that inferiority of one portion of mankind to another 
is a general law of sociology which cannot be transgressed with 
impunity ; that, while the architect is placed over them by educa- 
tion and position, he is in no wise superior to them as a mere man: 
this might be, I say, a difficult undertaking, but it is possible of 
accomplishment, and our energies should certainly be directed 
towards it. T. BuckLter GueQuiere. 





APPENDIX 


TO ARTICLE ENTITLED ‘‘ ARCHITECT AND CLIENT,’’ AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT NO. 3, AUG. 16, 1876. 
“With this advantage then 


To union, and firm faith, and. firm accord,” 
Paradise Lost, Book IT., 35, 36. 


I HAVE referred in the foregoing article, to the practice that 
obtains in England in many important differences from our less 
firmly established professional customs; and I take the subject 
again in hand in order to make further comparisons from which we 
may learn by the light of English experience, who have learned to 
subdivide the various labor incident to an undertaking so as to 
insure as far as possible the efficient execution of the work. I 
have discussed the preliminary intercourse of architect and client, 
and their relation during the progress of the work ; but I have not 
touched upon an important phase of preparation in which both are 
directly involved, viz., the best means of arriving at an intelligent 
estimate of the cost to base a contract upon. While it may be 
truly said that a competent architect should be able to analyze a 
builder’s estimate, and have a well-founded opinion as to the neces- 
sary outlay, such a desideratum does not preclude the builder’s 
having a totally different conception of the work and materials 
represented by his figures. For few builders understand the sci- 
ence of quantities, and arrive at their conclusions in most instances 
by comparative guessing, and pretty bold guessing at that ; conse- 
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quently, however explicit the drawings and specifications may be, 
the builder often finds that he has under-estimated the quantity of 
this or that, and an incentive to conjure up extras arises. At this 
point the client’s interest is obvious, and the architect must protect 
him as well as his own reputation for practical foresight ; every 
possible ambiguity in drawing or specification is argued on the 
builder’s side, and often, if the amount at stake is worth the 
trouble, law is resorted to; the builder wins his case of course; 
and however blameless the architect may be, it would be difficult 
to persuade the average client that he has not shown some careless- 
ness, incompetency, or worse. 

This sort of complication rarely occurs in England, qwing to the 
practice of employing quantity surveyors, whose duty consists in 
preparing exhaustive bills of quantity from the architect’s drawings, 
setting forth in unmistakable terms, and where necessary with 
marginal illustrations, exactly the amount of each and every de- 
scription of work mentioned or shown on drawings or in specifi- 
cation. These bills of quantity are drawn up with a blank column 
for figures opposite the various items, and the tendering builder 
fills in the prices at which he is willing to perform the work. The 
responsibility of accuracy rests with the surveyor, and can readily 
be traced when any claim for extras is made, and any question can 
be settled beyond dispute without recourse to law, each item being 
accompanied by the price at which the builder contracted to exe- 
cute it. The advantages of this custom are too obvious to require 
discussion, in comparison with our own loose practices. ‘There 
are however some minor points upon which a word may be said. 
I believe that it is customary in England for the selected tender to 
pay for the quantities ; and I think in this particular an improve- 
ment could be made. I think that for many obvious reasons the 
architect should be responsible for the quantities, and that they 
should be considered as part and parcel of the tools that he pre- 
pares for carrying out the work. Of course he would be obliged to 
charge his client for them, but the client pays for them in any case; 
so that the effect of this amendment is to centralize authority and 
responsibility, a tendency that I think no competent architect 
would complain of. 

It seems that the making a quantity surveyor an independent 
concern was adopted with the idea of making some one primarily 
responsible for inaccuracies in the quantities; but this very point is 
in favor of my suggestion, because the discrepancy could be deducted 
from an architect’s fees with justice, while the dread of such a 
penalty would induce care, and also give him a sounder commercial 
reason to base his fees upon which the most practical client must 
respect. A. F. Oakey. 

PLUMBERS’ TRAPS. 
Boston, May 16, 1877. 

A WEEK or two ago inquiry was made about the plumbing traps 
used here. 

Besides the ordinary § trap, the Boston plumbers use the D 
trap, which consists of a trough of sheet lead soldered together in 
the shape of a D lying on its back thus, 0. The outlet-pipe pene- 
trates the bottom near one end; and the inlet-pipe passes through 
the flat top, the mouth of the inlet being an inch or so lower than 
the mouth of the outlet-pipe, giving thus a water-seal of a depth 
equal to the difference in level of the mouths of the two pipes. 

The trap-screw is in the flat top. Instead of the D trap, many 
of the best plumbers use the ‘* box” or ‘ bottle ’’ trap, which 
consists of a cylindrical box of sheet lead, about the shape and 
size of a dinner-pail, with flat bottom, and the top somewhat con- 
tracted like a truncated bottle. The mouth of the bottle is occu- 
pied by the brass trap-screw, the inlet-pipe entering at one side, 
and the outlet-pipe being let in through the bottom, as in the D 
trap. 

The box-trap has the advantage of admitting a larger trap- 
screw than any other. 

Besides these traps, which the plumbers make out of sheet lead 
for their own use, there is a cast-lead trap,— Adee’s patent, — con- 
sisting in substance of two shells like the upper and lower shell of 
au English walnut. The inlet-pipe is fixed in the upper shell, and 
the outlet-pipe in the lower, so that when the two shells are 
soldered together there will be a difference of level in the mouths 
of the two pipes of one inch, and a water-seal therefore of the 
same amount. 

All these traps are proof against siphoning out, apparently for 
the reason that when a vacuum is formed in the outlet-pipe, the 
air coming through the inlet to take its place acts only on a small 
part of the surface of the water in the trap, and pushing the water 
aside instead of driving it before it, bubbles through, displacing 
at most only a spoonful or so of the trapping water. 


T. M. C. 


FIRE-PROOFING WOODEN BUILDINGS. 


THe value of Messrs. Evans and Swain’s method of fire-proof 
building, whereby a return to timber construction under certain 
conditions is advocated, was practically tested last week. In 
furtherance of the test, the inventors had a structure run up in 14 
inch brickwork on the vacant ground on the Thames Embankment, 
near Blackfriars Bridge, and on which was jaid a test floor on their 
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principle. The test floor measured 14 feet by 14 feet in the clear, 
and was composed of battens or joists 7 inches deep by 2} inches 
thick, spiked together. The floor was here formed by the top 
edges of the battens, but floor boards can be laid where desired. 
The interior of the brick structure carrying the flooring was seven 
feet high from ground to ceiling, and it had an arched entrance four 
feet wide on one side, and four nine-inch by six-inch air gratings in 
two other sides for draught. One-third of the floor was left plain 
underneath; a second third was plastered, the key being formed 
by dove-tail grooves in the wood; while the remaining third was 
plastered, the key here being formed by nails half driven. The 
cracks between the joists were grouted with fine plaster. After 
standing for about ten days, subject to the recent changeable 
weather, and the work being still green, the floor was put to test. 
On one day during the week, four loads of timber were heaped in 
the structure, and set on fire at ten o’clock. In a very short time 
there was a fierce furnace blazing in the building, which for a long 
time had no perceptible effect on the floor, which externally 
remained cool. At 12.35, however, smoke and flame began to 
issue through the joints of that portion of the floor which was 
unprotected by a plaster ceiling, and by one o’clock there were sigus 
of leakage of steam and smoke in other parts. A little earth was 
strewn on these joints, which no doubt were defective through 
having been badly grouted. By 1.30 the wall showed a considera- 
ble bulge at the side where the flooring was unprotected, and the 
fire crept up between the brickwork and the flooring. By three 
o’clock, after five hours’ trial, the fire had fairly got hold of the 
unprotected flooring, and a portion of it fell in. It was, of course, 
useless to expect that the remainder of the woodwork could stand, 
as the flames ate into it sideways, bringing down batten after 
batten. About 3.30 a fire-engine arrived, and after about an hour’s 
work the fire was got under. The only portion of the floor left was 
that third to which the plaster was attached by nails and three 
battens of the dovetailed portion. This remnant of flooring was 
about six feet wide, and, as soon as the fire was got under, it was 
loaded in the centre with about a ton and a half of granite pitch- 
ing stones, which weight it bore, as well as that of two men who 
were loading the same on. The base of the pile of stones was four 
feet square, and the load was subsequently increased to three and 
a half tons, under which weight the flooring gave way. It was 
then ascertained that the under side of the flooring was charred 
through for a depth of about four inches, leaving three inches of 
sound timber. 

To test and compare the action of the fire on iron and wood, an ordi- 
nary seven-inch rolled iron joist had been placed on supports inside 
the building directly over the fire and within a foot of the ceiling, 
a weight of about three hundred weight being placed on its centre. 
After being exposed for about one hour in the flames the iron joist 
became bent and twisted, and finally toppled over into the fire in a 
crippled condition. It will thus be seen that the timber flooring 
was exposed to such an intense heat and under such conditions as 
it is hardly possible to imagine could occur at an ordinary fire. In 
the event of a fire breaking out in any building, in no case would a 
floor or ceiling be subjected for five or six hours, or even for one 
hour, to the action of such flames as played upon the experimental 
floor in question, without any attempt being made to subdue them. 
It is to be observed, moreover, that these results were obtained 
with a floor of the lightest form, that designed for ordinary rooms, 
and yet a good margin of safety remained. For public buildings 
and warehouses, the thickness would be ten inches or even eleven 
inches, thus greatly increasing the strength and adding to the 
security. Considering the intensity of the heat developed, the 
proximity of the fire to the woodwork, and several imperfections 
in the brickwork, the flooring may be said to have stood its ground 
exceedingly well. — Jron. 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


GOVERNMENT ContTRACcTs. — Attorney-General Devens has re- 
cently made the decision that contracts between the Government and 
parties in charge of the erection of public buildings are illegal and 
void because they extend over a term of years, whereas appropria- 
tions are made for one year only, and the law prohibits making con- 
tracts binding on the Government to pay for services for which there 
is no appropriation. This work is done under the direction of the 
Treasury Department, and Mr. Sherman has appointed Assistant 
Secretary French, Supervising Architect Hill, and Col. Casey of the 
Engineer Corps, a commission to examine into the matter and report 
a legal way of preventing the difficulties which must arise under a 
strict construction of the decision of the Attorney-General. The 
werks for which contracts are made for years in advance and which 
may be affected by this opinion, and the parties who have contracts, 
are as follows: Cincinnati Custom House, Bodwell Granite Com- 
pany, granite and cutting; Chicago Post Office, John M. Mullen, cut- 
ting on dimension stone, nearly completed; Hartford Post Office, 
Mark and St. John, cut granite; Philadelphia Post Office, C. D. 
Dixon, cut granite for superstructure; St. Louis Custom House, 
Hurricane Island Granite Company, cut granite for superstructure. 





A Hint To INsuRANCE AGENTs. — The Builder says that “ It is, 
or ought to be, a fact well known to insurance-agents, that the death- 





PROTECTION FOR ILLINOIS HoTELs. — The new bill now before 
the Illinois Legislature — which was prepared in part by Jewett 
Wilcox of the Tremont House, and Harry G. Pulling of the Com- 
mercial Hotel, who were sent as a committee to Springfield by the 
Chicago Hotel-Keepers’ Association — provides that, — 

“The owner or owners of all hotels now constructed in this State 
of more than two stories high shall within thirty days after this act 
takes effect, and the owner or owners of all hotels hereafter erected 
in this State of more than two stories in height shall within thirty 
days after the completion thereof, procure and place at the end of 
each hall above the first story, and accessible from each floor, a sta- 
tionary iron ladder of sufficient strength to sustain a weight of not 
less than fifteen hundred pounds, and a sufficient width to admit of 
the free passage of persons passing each other up and down said lad- 
der, and to reach to the top of the first story from above; or such 
other means of fire-escape to be permanently attached to such hotels 
as shall be approved of by the City Council of the cities, or Board 
of Trustees of the towns or villages in this State, in which said hotels 
are located. And in addition, such owner or owners shall place at 
the head of each stairway and at the end of each hall, where such 
ladder or fire-escape are placed in such hotels, a red light, so as to in- 
dicate the location of each stairway and ladder or fire-escape in such 
hotels.”’ 

The penalties provided for infringement of the law are a fine of not 
less than five hundred dollars nor more than two thousand dollars, or 
imprisonment in the county jail not less than one year, or both, at the 
discretion of the Court. If the hotel keepers or proprietors neglect to 
comply with the law, and the guests are in any way damaged by rea- 
son of such negligence, the keepers or proprietors are held responsible 
for such damage or injury. In case of any one being killed as a result 
of such neglect, then the hotel keepers and proprietors are held re- 
sponsible to the relations of the deceased in a sum not exceeding five 
thousand dollars. There are also other stringent provisions, which 
authorize authorities of towns, cities, and villages to put up such fire- 
escapes wherever the proprietors refuse to do so, and the latter are 
held responsible for double the amount of the cost. Further than 
that, if they in any way obstruct the authorities, they are liable toa 
fine of not less than fifty dollars and up to two hundred dollars, which 
may be recovered before any justice of the peace. This law, though 
stringent, is favored by Chicago hotel proprietors, nearly all of whom 
have already in part provided what it calls for, except the red lights, 
which several proprietors propose to put in whether the bill becomes 
a law or not, 





Tue GREAT ORGAN FOR CINCINNATI. — The contract for the con- 
struction of the great organ for the Cincinnati Music Hall has been 
awarded to Messrs. Hook and Hastings of Boston, When completed 
according to the plan and specifications which form the basis of the 
contract it will rank among the largest organs of the world, the only 
larger ones being those at the Albert Music Hall, London; the Cathe- 
dral at Ulm, Germany; the Church of St. Sulpice, Paris; and St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool. It will have four manuals and a pedal of 
two and one-half octaves, the compass of the manuals running from 
©? to Ct, 61 notes, and of the pedals, from C! to E’, 30 notes, 
Following is a summary of the stops and pipes: — 


Stops. Pipes. 
Great organ ° ° a ae eo % . - & 2,234 
Swell organ ° ° . ° ° . . ° ° 19 1,708 
Choir organ ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 17 1,281 
Solo organ ‘ e ° ° . . . . 6 366 
Pedalorgan . . ‘ ° e ° ° ° 16 600 


Mechanical registers 14 _ 


Totals — Stops, 94; pipes, 6,189; and 12 pedal movements, 

The contract made is for the organ only, and does not include the 
ease, The total cost of the organ will be about $30,000, of which 
Messrs. Hook and Hastings are to receive under their contract from 
$26,000 to $27,000. About $16,000 have already been subscribed 
towards the organ fund. The contract calls for the completion of the 
organ by the 15th of May, 1878. 


BLACKWELL’s IsLAND BripGE. — The plans of the Blackwell's 
Island Bridge are being revised with the expectation of reducing the 
estimated cost by About $200,000. 





DESTROYED By A Hurricane. —A brick church nine miles north 
of Marion, Ind., was demolished by the storm of the 20th inst. At 
the time it was filled with people attending divine service. The roof 
was uplifted, and the walls fell in, burying the inmates. One young 
man was killed, and ten or fifteen seriously injured. 





Tue New York Post Orrice.—It is reported that Secretary 
Sherman has decided to send a commission consisting of three officers 
of the United States Engineer corps to make a thorough inspection 
of the Post Office and United States courts, and report at once and 
in full as to the safety of the entire building. 





EARTHQUAKES. — Dr. Fuchs, in the Mineralogische Mittheilungen, 
gives detailed statistics for 1875 of earthquakes throughout the world. 
The number of shocks recorded is 97. The greatest number were in 
January; next greatest in December and March; the least were in 
October and September. The number of lives lost by earthquakrs 
was 20,000. The most destructive of these occurrences were the 
earthquakes of Cucuta, New Grenada, May 16-18, which destroyed 
several towns and villages, and of St. Christobal and Guadalaxara, 
Mexico, Feb. 11, which extended from the Pacific Ocean to Leon. Of 
voleanic eruptions those which took place in Iceland were the most 
important. 





Tue INcREASING UsE oF THE DrAmMoND Driti. —The Ameri- 


| can Diamond Rock Boring Company have recently bored several 


rate is much higher amongst those who sit under the gallery than | holes 12 inches in diameter, some of them to the depth of 60 feet, for 


amongst those who sit in the body of the church.” 


| hydraulic elevators which are being erected at Hartford, Conn. 





